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BOOK NOTICES 



The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 

By Theodore G. Soares. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp.380. $1.50 net. 

This book belongs to a series of Bible-study 
textbooks and is designed for advanced classes 
in colleges and elsewhere. It presupposes a 
knowledge of the structural formation of the 
Scriptures from the standpoint of modern his- 
torical criticism. It presents the results of the 
higher criticism in the sociological field. The 
new social spirit of our day is bound to produce 
a biblical sociology just as the new religious 
spirit of a generation ago produced a biblical 
theology. The book will not make an appeal 
to one who holds some theory of high inspiration 
or who lacks sympathy with the doctrine of 
social development. It starts out with no 
preconceived notion of what the Bible ought to 
contain, but follows the inductive method and 
presents in orderly form the results of actual 
investigation. While the work is critical in 
method and comprehensive in scope it is at the 
same time reverent in spirit and intimate in 
knowledge. Part I deals with the evolution of 
the social institutions of the Hebrews — domestic, 
economic, political, and religious. Part II 
treats of the social teachings of the prophets and 
sages of a later day and shows the advance made 
upon the earlier ideals. Part III takes up the 
social teachings of Jesus and their relation to 
their historical, social setting. Jesus' teachings 
are the outgrowth of his experience. The King- 
dom of God represented his social ideals. But 
he was not indifferent to the worth of the indi- 
vidual nor did he disregard the sanctity of mar- 
riage and the family relation. Jesus spoke much 
about wealth and poverty, yet he presented no 
economic program. Nor did he offer a political 
program, although he expected society to experi- 
ence regeneration; but love rather than force 
will be the reconstructing power. Jesus did not 
attempt to institutionalize religion. New dis- 
coveries and applications of the truth will 
require new vehicles of conveyance. The social 
task of today is the regeneration of society in 
accordance with the spirit and ideals of Jesus. 



The Drama of the Spiritual Life. By Anna 
Lyman Sears. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. xxiv+495- $3-°°- 
This is another essay at an interpretation of 
the phenomena of the religious life. Miss 
Sears follows the method of Professor James in 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, but her 
data are somewhat different, being gathered 
from the field of experience as set forth in pray- 
ers, hymns, and religious poetry instead of from 



the field of autobiography. Her conclusions 
therefore have a social as well as an individual 
significance. The book is well named The 
Drama of the Spiritual Life, being a study of 
religious experience and ideals as revealed in a 
great synthesis of characters put upon the stage 
and made to think and live and function spirit- 
ually before our eyes. The worth of the work 
is increased in that the author does not limit 
herself to the phenomena of Christianity but 
delves into the religious literature of the great 
ethnic and pagan faiths. Sympathy and rever- 
ence characterize her method of treatment. 
Her work is a real contribution to religious 
psychology. 

The Old Testament in the Light of To-Day. 
A Study in Moral Development. By W. F. 

Bad6. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1915. Pp. xxii+326. $1.75. 

This is the first of two volumes intended to 
cover the entire history of the people of Israel. 
This volume stops with Ezekiel and the Exile. 
It is, on the whole, the best treatment of the 
development of Hebrew ethics extant. The 
term "moral development" is understood in a 
rather comprehensive sense; but it is not feasible 
to confine ethics within very strict lines. The 
chapter on the Decalogue is particularly good. 
It has long been this reviewer's contention that 
such elementary moral precepts as are contained 
in the Decalogue are, when given a limited scope 
of operations, precisely the sort of thing that 
might be expected from the nomadic period. 
But having taken that position, is it not incon- 
sistent to hold that, in the time of the prophets, 
the popular religion was wholly cultus? Was 
not Yahweh the God of the whole life of the 
nation and did not this involve some moral 
interests on his part ? Again, is it not too much 
to say that the prophets repudiated sacrifice 
per se ? Isaiah uses precisely the same denun- 
ciatory language in reference to prayer and 
sacrifice; it is hardly possible to think of him 
as objecting to prayer as a part of religion. It 
seems rather that the prophets were opposing 
a wrong conception of the requirements of 
Yahweh and insisting upon a larger and deeper 
understanding of moral and social obligations 
as necessary to the bestowal of Yahweh's favor. 
Furthermore, it is not so clear that Deuter- 
onomy was a "radical innovation" (p. 208). 
Is it not possible that the Deuteronomic law 
establishing a sole sanctuary was a recognition 
of what had to a considerable extent already 
been brought to pass in practice? The inva- 
sion of Sennacherib had left the cities and villages 
of Judah with their shrines all in ruins— Jeru- 
salem only had escaped. This meant an irrep- 
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